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(Continued-] ‘ 

Iris a “ refreshment’’ to turn from the character of Dante to the 
gentler affections, the elegance, and entire humanity of Petrarch. 
We do not even think the less of him for his having been a dandy 
in his youth! for the word applies to this great man in all its nicety, 
at one period of his life. He and his brother Gerard, when they 
first collected their little property after the death of their parents, 
became two of the greatest beaux in Avignon: but the poet evinced 
at the same time what was in him, by his studies and his gene- 
rosity :— 

‘Influenced,’ says Mr Stebbing, ‘ by the love of gallantry and 
the desire of being esteemed the most accomplished men in Avig- 
non, they generally appeared drest in the most valuable costume, 
and frequented the society most esteemed for its selectness and 
elegance. Petrarch reminded his brother, some time after they had 
lost their taste for such a course of life, how carefully they were 
accustomed to consult their looking-glasses in arranging their habits, 
the least spot on which, or the rumple of a fold, would have been a 
matter of serious concern; how they wore shoes, so tight, that it 
was martyrdom to walk in them: and how carefully they curled 
their hair, losing their sleep often to make it lie gracefully. But 
while thus engaged in the absolute laws of fashion, he was neither 
idle nor corrupt, and his benevolence to his aged master, Convene- 
vole, deserves to be recorded in every narrative of his life. The 
poor old grammarian, after spending near seventy years of his exis- 
tence in teaching rhetoric, was now shivering on the brink of the 
grave in almost abject poverty. Petrarch alone supplied him with the 
comforts necessary to his infirmities ; his purse was always open to 
him as long as anything remained in it, and when all was spent and 
the old man wanted more, he gave him his books to pledge, which 
was the greater instance of benevolence, as he valued them above 
everything in the world, and lost several through the negligence of 
Convenevole : among others, a copy of Cicero’s treatise on glory, 
which has been lamented by every succeeding generation of scho- 
lars.—Vol. i. p. 82. 

Petrarch has become so great a name with posterity that the fol- 
lowing letter of his good friend Cino da Pistoia, ‘exhorting him to 
give up his poetical studies and become a good lawyer, is read by 
us with smiles, as if it were a piece of dotage ; though it was pro- 
bably reckoned a very sensible letter at the time. 


** My dear Francis,” says the good professor, “ [ have many times 
deplored your blindness, I have often prayed the lord to lead you back 
to a more profitable course of life or to destroy the recollection of 
you in my mind. I can never think of you, and think of you 
I do night and day, without repenting that I ever loved 
you so much. In one word, you must be yourself again, and 
change your manner of living, or | hope I shall ever again hear of 
aman so unworthy of having been my pupil. I had prepared a 
solemn discourse for your promotion to the degree of doctor. 1 
wished to do you an honour which I had never rendered to any 
one else,—but the gods have not heard my vows; your studies 
and my labours have been all in vain. What efforts, what toil are 
all lost! How can you suffer yourself to be deceived by false ap- 
pearances? What can the family to whom you trust procure you, 
although it be very illustrious and very noble? Who will repay 
you for that which you will lose? Might you not have lived 
honourably at Avignon in the court of the Pope, with the title of 
Jurisconsult? But I have, perhaps, said too much. I fear my 
friendship has carried me too far. If you retain any of your for- 
mer sentiments of respect for your master, give these counsels 
such a place in your heart as his friendship merits. May the Lord 
induce you to return to the studies which you have forsaken. This 
would be a great consolation to me, and a great happiness to you.” 
—Vol. i. p. $8. 

Cino had written verses himself, and love verses; whici proba- 
bly furnished his young friend with a provoking reply. 

In speaking of Petrarch, it is impossible to pass over the subject 
of Laura. We extract the well-known opinion of the Abbé de 
Sade, for the purpose of adding Mr Stebbing’s comment :— 








‘ Laura desired,’ says the Abbé de Sade, ‘to be loved by Pe- 
trarch, but never to hear him speak of his love. She treated him 
with the greatest rigour when he attempted to tell his passion, but 
when she saw him despairing and ready to abandon all hope, she 
re-animated him by a slight vous, a look, or a single word. This 
alternative of great punishments and little favours, so distinctly 
indicated in Petrarch’s poems, is the key to Laura’s whole conduct. 
It was by this artifice, called by our author an innocent one, but 
not altogether, perhaps, deserving such an epithet, that she con- 
trived, he says, to hold in captivity, for more than twenty years, a 
man of the most ardent and impetuous disposition, and without 
making even the smallest sacrifice of her honour. Those, con- 
cludes he, who would understand Petrarch aright, ought never to 
lose sight of this circumstance. 


‘ Supposing, indeed, that Petrarch wrote a sonnet for each vari- 
ation which he thought he could discover in Laura’s countenance, 
the theory of this excellent biographer may be correct; but with 
great respect for the ingenuity with which he has thus formed a 
perfect chronicle of his hero’s love, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the sonnets admit of so absolute and close an application. 
That the lover might, in his visits to Avignon, and his meetings with 
Laura in public places, watch her very earnestly, is not unlikely; that 
she did not always appear with the same frown or the same smile 
on her countenance, is still more probable. It is also equally pos- 
sible, that Petrarch might be affected according to the chance ex- 
pression which her features wore; but it is almost more than 
theorizing, to assert that each sonnet may be taken out of its place, 
and so arranged as to form, with its companions, a sort of chrono- 
logical table, from which, having put them into prose, we may write 
a veritable history of the loves of Laura and Petrarch. 


‘ There is something, however, so pleasing in every discovery 
which tends to prove that the inspiration of poetry, and true fer- 
vent feeling are the same, that we might be fairly tempted to leave 
the Abbe’s theory untouched ; but it involves another question than 
that respecting the truth of the poet’s sentiments at t.e moment he 
was writing. Supposing de Sade to be correct in his explication of 
the sonnets, Laura is proved beyond question to have been one of 
the greatest and most perfect coquettes that ever existed. Her 
ingenuity in so duly apportioning her smiles and frowns, the keen- 
ness of her penetration in discovering the true state of the poet’s 
feelings, and the selfish indifference with which she seems to have 
sacrificed his peace to her pride, would bespeak a sterner appella- 
tion than coquetry ; but the exquisite delicacy in which Petrarch 
himself placed the chief beauty of Laura, renders as unwilling’ to 
suppose that she was so veo Me in the vulgarest arts of her 
townswomen, Avignon was remarkable for the almost rude licen- 
tiousness of its inhabitants ; but it was for the most angelic purity, 
both of manners and sentiments, and for a modesty which gave her 
whole figure the air of a Madonna, that she was beloved so pas- 
sionately by our poet. It is difficult to believe that this attractive 
sweetness of demeanour, which preserved her image fresh and unsul- 
lied in her lover’s mind to his latest day, could have been kept 
unmarred had she exercised so much art. Nor is it likely, we may 
add, if her purpose had been so decidedly to hold Petrarch in her 
trammels for the gratification of her pride, that he could have failed 
to discover some sign of her intentions, which, it is not improbable, 
would have broken the spell with which admiration of her modest 
beauty had at first possessed his soul. He was neither unacquainted 
with the world, nor unskilled in the knowledge of the female heart ; 
he had suffered too much, if his love was real, not to seize on the 
discovery of Laura’s coquetry as an argument to forget her; and 
if he only wanted an object on which to bestow immortality by his 
verses, or by a pretended passion for whom he might acquire the 
name of.a devoted lover, Laura would have had no occasion to 
practise any art against him; and if she had, a reputed coquette 
would have been the least suited of all women for the ethereal 
portraitures of Francesco.’—Vol. 1, p. 108. 


The truth, we suspect, lies between the Abbé and Mr Stebbing, 
To suppose Laura capable of the excessive artifice attributed to 
her, and yet to call it innocent, is an opinion worthy of an abbé 
under the old regime. On the other hand, there is plenty of evi- 
dence in her lover’s poetry, to shew that she portioned out the 
shade and sunshine of her countenance in a manner that had the 
instinctive effect of artifice, though we do not believe there was any 
intention to practise it.’ fAnd this is a reasonable conclusion, war- 
ranted by the experience of the world, It is not necessary to sup- 
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pose Laura a perfect character, in order to excite the love of so 
imaginative a heart as Petrarch’s. A good half, or two thirds of the 
love, may have been assignable to the imagination. Part of it was 
avowedly attributable to the extraordinary fidelity with which she 
kept her marriage vow to a disagreeable husband, in a city so licen- 
tious as Avignon, and therefore partook of that not very compli- 
mentary astonishment, and that willingness to be at an unusual dis- 
advantage, which makes chastity cut so remarkable a figure amidst 
the nauseous rakeries of Beaumont and Fletcher. Furthermore, 
Laura may have not understood the etherialities of Petrarch. It is 
possible that less homage might have had a greater effect upon her; 
and it is highly probable (as Petrarch, though he speaks well of 
her natural talents, says she had not been well educated), that she 
had that instinctive misgiving of the fine qualities attributed to her, 
which is produced, even in the vainest women, by flights to which 
they are unaccustomed, and which makes them resent their own in- 
competency upon the lover who thus strangely reminds them of it, 
Most women, however, would naturally be unwilling to lese such 
an admirer, especially as they found the admiration of him extend 
in the world: and Laura is described by her lover as evidently af- 
fected by it. Upon the whole, we should guess her to have been a 
very beautiful, well meaning woman, far from insensible to public 
homage of any sort (she was a splendid dresser, for instance) 
and neither so wise nor so foolish, as to make her seriously respon- 
sible for any little coquetries she practised, or wanting in sufficient 
address to practise them well. Her history, perhaps, as far ‘as 
regards herself, is only a lofty comment upon the line in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 
‘* By keeping men off, you keep them on.” 

With regard to the sonnets with which this great man immor- 
talized his love, and which are full of the most wonderful beauties, 
small and great, (the versification being surprisingly various and 
charming, and the conceits of which they have been accused 
being for the most part as natural and delightful as anything in 
them, from a propensity which a real lover has to associate his 
mistress with everything he sees). Mr Stebbing has done justice to 
their gentler beauties in some graceful criticism, but not, we think, 
to their intensity and passion. Romeo should have written a 
criticism on Petrarch’s sonnets. He would have done justice both 
to their “ conceits” and their fervour. We think it is Ugo Foscolo 
who remarks, that Petrarch has given evidences of passion felt in 
solitude, amounting even to the terrible. His temperament par- 
took of that morbid cast which makes people haunted by their ideas, 
and which, in men of genius, subjects them sometimes to a kind of 
delirium of feeling,’without destroying the truth of their perceptions. 
Petrarch more than once represents himself in these sonnets, as 
struggling with a propensity to suicide; nor do we know anything 
more affecting in the record of a man’s struggles with unhappiness, 
than the one containing a prayer of humiliation to God on account 
of his passion, beginning 

Padre del ciel, dopo i perduti giorni, 
(Father of heaven, after the lost days) 


which the commentators tell us was wri.ten on a Good Friday, 
exactly eleven years from the commencement of his love. 
{To be continued.) 








May Bau in America.—On Thursday evening last, May the 
Ist, Mr Lewis Caruci gave his anniversary May Ball, in his spacious 
hall, which was decorated with great elegance and taste for the 
occasion, with every green and every flower of the season. It was 
truly an interesting spectacle; for, according to the best calcula- 
tions, there were assembled more than a thousand persons, of every 
age, from two years old up to seventy-five; but all seemed of the 
same age in the enjoyment of the scene, At eight o’clock, the 
May Queen elect, a young lady of about fourteen, was ushered _in 
for coronation. This was done with a very pretty ceremony; 
twelve Maids of Honour, of nearly the age of the Queen, attended 
her, and then followed twenty-four Floras, sweetly dressed, and 
ornamented with flowers, carrying with them baskets of flowers 
garnished with evergreen. After these ceremonies were over, the 
dance began. The groups were formed without any bustle, and the 
cotillions commenced with the children, amidst their brothers, 
sisters, parents, and grand-parents, and strangers from the frozen, 
the temperate, and the torrid zones; and all seemed to enjoy the 
offerings that Youth, Innocence, and Beauty brought for the God- 
dess of Flowers. This is one of the oldest holidays that is now 
kept up. It was observed at Rome from her primitive days, and in 
England ever since she became acquainted with Roman customs. 
It contains in it a perpetual principle,—the flow of gratitude for the 
beauties of Spring, coming from the hearts of purity, gaicty, and 
affection, as yet untainted by suffering or evil_—An American paper 
of 18:8. 





TO THE TATLER, 


My Dear Mr Tatier,—My object is to enlighten the world, 
and J know no better medium to be selected for that purpose, than 
your delightful paper, if you can be persuaded to afford me a cor. 
ner of it. There is a phrase, very often and generally used, which 
has puzzled me not a little, and which I have been sometimes 
tempted to believe very ill applied. I doubt not but others have 
been at a loss to reconcile this phrase with its application, as well 
as myself. “ She has finished her education,” says an old lady, with 
a proud glance towards her grand-daughter. Follow her eyes, and 
you will see a pretty girl smiling with conscious importance, as she 
suffers herself to be led to the piano-forte. She takes her seat, 
plays and sings a few modern ballads, and is almost deafened with 
admiration.—(Admiration is as noisy on these occasions, as she is 
silent on some others.) You desire to hear some fine composition 
of some of the more popular of the great composers, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, “Winter, &c. She is very sorry, but she does not 
know it ;—you put it before her, but she has not practised it. She 
plays ‘ the Light Guitar,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ Oh, no, we never mention 
her,’ &c. Well, some of these modern ballads“are pretty enough,— 
and you are willing to be pleased. You petition for some favourite 
Scotch or old English ditty ;—the young lady smiles with scornful 
pity, as she replies she does not play those ‘‘ common old-fashioned 


things.” In the course of the evening you endeavour to 
converse with this young lady;—she is willing enough 
to talk; but of what?—of the company present :—one 


lady makes so ridiculous a figure, that she should be ashamed 


to be acquainted with her, for,—look at her sleeves!—why, they 
are not more than an ell wide!—and then, what a waist; it is, at 
least, a quarter of an inch toojshort ! And that short lady on the other 
side—she has actually got on green ribbons, when nobody “ who 
knows anything at all,” wears any colours but lavender or primrose! 
You endeavour to turn her attention to something more int-re-ting; 
you lose your pains—she does not understand, she does not even 
hear you. Ah! she is young, she has gay spirits, she 1s volatile; 
you resolve upon getting better acquainted with her another time. 
She does not look stupid, and as she has finished her education, she 
must be able to speak about something rational. It happens that 
you pass weeks in the same house with this educated damsel; you 
discover that she can dance, perbaps sketch fa butterfly or a flower, 
can talk nonsense, either in krench or English, play the fashionable 
game at the card-table, make fire-screens, weave toy-haskets with 
straws or feathers, embroider muslin, and do various other such things, 
very well as occasional pastimes, but not altogether satisfactory for the 
sole employments of life. She reads novels and annuals, it it true; 
but her mind is totally uninformed, and she is far less companion- 
able than a child. She has no ideas, but of dress and fashion. 
How should she? Books, conversation, and nature, are alike un- 
known to her; and her whole time being spent in one eternal pastime, 
she has not leisure to suspect her own deficiencies. Deficiencies! 
Has she not finished her education ? If she is not fitted to be a rational 
companion, she would look pretty and fashionable at the head of 
her husband’s table. If she is totally unfitted for the care of a 
family, she could give orders to her servants. If she should be 
unable to teach her children, she could send them to school. 
If she could not cheer a sick room, she could hire a nurse. 
If she could give no solace in affliction, she could avoid its 
presence. She is not perhaps qualified for the duties of a wife, 
a mother, or a friend;—but her education is finished. Ah! 
Mr Tatter, how much I have been mistaken! I had a notion, 
that to educate a young lady was to qualify her for the duties, 
the pleasures, and the troubles of life; that it was to enrich 
her mind with knowledge; to cultivate her natural tastes; to 
give grace to her person nnd her movements, through the medium 
of mental refinement; to qualify her for society, companionship, 
and solitude; to enable her to respect herself as a rational human 
being, without forgetting that she was but one among many.—No 
such thing.—Education is nearly connected with what is termed 
“ coming out.” It is indeed almost the same thing. You will pity 
my ignorance, Mr Tatler, but as there are many of your readers 
who are no better informed, it will be useful to make the confession, 
that it was but the other day I discovered the real meaning of 
the word. I consulted an etymological work, which informed me, 
that to educate is to lead forth. So that it seems, the only differ- 
ence between education and coming out is, that the latter signifies 
the actual introduction to the company in the drawing-room of the 
world; the former, the progress to it, and the “ Hold up your head” 
and “ Turn out your toe,” directions given by the way. To have 
finished her education, merely signifies that a young lady has reached 
the drawing-room door; it has no sort of reference to her attain- 
ments, be they what they may. I have known some well-informed 
persons who never finished their education, and some ignorant 
persons whose education was finished many years ago. If you ever 
finished your’s, Mr Tatler, you will have too much gallantry to 
refuse admission to this useful hint, from one who subscribes her- 
self 
Your constant and cordial Admirer. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Cross-REApInGc.—* On Tuesday Doctor Bedale and Mr Vipond 
of Manchester, crossed the (river) Mersey from Liverpool to 
Runcorn.—The road, which has been recently Macadamised, was 
very dusty. It ought to be more frequently watered.” 


A Courteous ANSwEeR.—At a country election, the popular 
candidate of a Northern County waited on a shoemaker to solicit 
his vote. “ Get out of my house, Sir,” said the shoemaker, “ you 
once turned me out of your estate, and I was determined to turn 
you out of my house; but for all that, I will give you my vote.”— 
Crispin Anecdotes—(an American Publication. 


TRAVELLING TitLEs.—The Washington Chronicle, speaking of 
titles, says that some time since, twenty-five gentlemen, strangers to | 
each other, assembled together at dinner, on board a steam-boat on 
the Ohio. They were principally from the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio. At dinner, the Captain said, addressing one 
of the company whom be knew,—“ General, shall I help you to a 
piece of roast-beef?”—Upon which, twenty-three of ‘the twenty-five 
replied to his civility. 





Sir Stmuon Eyre.—The annals of commerce present few 
instances of successful speculation more memorable than is 
exhibited in the life of Sir Simon Eyre, and none to which shoe- 
makers ought to feel more indebted, when they visit the great 
mart of their staple commodity, Leadenhall. He was,originally a 
shoe-maker in Leadenhall street, and hearing that a vessel laden 
with leather from Tripoli, was wrecked on the coast of Cornwall, | 
conceived that he might make great advantages from purchasing. 
He accordingly collected as much money as his narrow means 





would permit, and departed, on foot, from London to Penzance, 
where he bought the leather, returned to London, commenced | 
dealer in that article, and soon amassed a considerable fortune, | 
sufficient to build Leadenhall, obtain a knighthood, fill the office of 
Lord Mayor, and form a splendid ecclesiastical brotherhood.—Crispin 
Anecdotes. 





Gerorcr Fox—the founder and head of the English Quakers, was 
born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, in the year 1624, and died in 
1681. He was brought up a shoe-maker, and followed his trade at 
Nottingham. Whatever may be objected to some of his erratic 
procedures and mental vagaries, all of which, his friends themselves 
do not attempt to justify, he certainly was an extraordinary man ; | 
and has had the honour of founding a sect, the most amiable in 
their social manners, and the most praiseworthy in their public in- 
tercourse; to whom the legislature have made concessions and 
granted dispensations, denied to every other sect. A high charac- 
ter of George Fox’s spirit of piety and depth of understanding, is 
given by William Penn, in the “ Rise and Progress of the People 
called Quakers.” —Crispin Anecdotes, 


How to Enjoy a Batn —The spring hath come—* refreshing 
earth, reviving all but men”—your head aches, and you feel occa- 
sionally drowsy, languid, and uncomfortable Take a warm bath; 
it will relieve you in anhour. But take it in the proper way— 

** When ‘tis done, ’twere well 
’Twere not done quickly” — 


| 





which they are capable, out of all of them. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—William Tell—and the Pantomime. 


Covent GarveNn.—The Carnival at Naples--The Irishman in London—and the 
Pantomime. 





Otympic THEATRE. 

Tue farce of the Midnight Hour was produced here on Saturday 
night under the title of The Hour of Twelve, the part of Flora by 
Mrs Epw1n, who‘performed it at Drury Lane in 1821. We do not 
exactly see the reason why old dramas are produced at this 
theatre under new titles ; but the alteration has one pleasant effect. 
Any gloss of novelty, even in a name, gives something of a new 
We believe we should read the “ Soliloquy 
of Hamlet” itself with new pleasure, if another title were given to 
it in the Enfield Speaker. 

We are loth to say anything in dispraise of Mrs Epwin, who 
might perhaps have been a very frequent as well as useful actress, 
had she contented herself with parts purely subordinate ; but there 
was always a studied articulation and formal energy in her style, 
more favourable to the letter than to the spirit of the stage ; 


and we are under the necessity of saying, that years have not 
mended it. 


zest to old favourites. 


A fine theatrical week has ‘arrived ;—Mr Kean to-night; a new 
piece to-morrow at Covent Garden; a new operatical playhouse 
called the Queen’s Theatre to open on Thursday (we understand 
in a genuine spirit of emulation) ‘and the opera itself on Saturday, 
with glorious Pasta in the perspective! Madame Vesrris must 
summon round her all her graces; Miss Inverarity must be put 
in double requisition ; YatTrs in the new piece must be excessively 


Maruews; in short, the more theatres there are, the more all 


must try to excel; and it is hard if we do not get the very best of 


eS i 








Tut Younc AstTRONOMER.—The Abbé La Caille, who ranked 





among the first astronomers of the age, was the son of the parish 
clerk of a village. 
every evening to ring the church bell, but the boy always returned 
home late. 
returned an hour after he had rung the bell. 
something mysterious in his conduct, one night watched him, and 
saw his son ascend the steeple, ring the bell as usual, and remain 


When he was ten years old, his father sent him 


His father was angry, and beat him, Fa still the boy 
The father suspecting 





for j ye a , 4. | there during an hour. rhen the unlucky boy descended, he 

or in this lies the mischief of warm-bathing. A man generally | trembled like one caught in the fact, and on his knees confessed 
te ‘ « 2 3 > re coal * ~~ > ic o 2 

posts to a bath, as if he were carrying an express. He is out of | that the pleasure he took in watching the stars from the steeple, 


breath and in a perspiration on his arrival. He undresses himself! wo. the real cause of detaining him from home. As the father was 
in a great hurry, souses his body in the hot water, kicks about for | 


; : ; | not born to be an astronomer, like the son, he flogged the boy 
five minutes, emerges with every pore open, puts on his garments, severely. The youth was found weeping in the streets, by a man 
looks complacently in the mirror, and thinks he has taken a warm | of ccience an aes he discovered in a boy of ten years of age a 

id y ; i oes > as ak i 4 a ! » nS > . . . 
“sted i bap diyane.. Bgah nM ~_ cr soot a Pe oes passion for contemplating the stars at night, and who had discovered 
“in Age me hae =9e san observatory in a steeple, in spite of such ill treatment, decided 
and cursing the bath. Philosophy grieves over his folly, but will | that the seal of nature had impressed itself on the genius of that 
not relieve his head and lungs. Why did the bath give him a cold? | 4, Relieving the pavent from, die con. and the = Quen the 
Because he was in a perspiration when he went into the water, | eds he aabianedl fe wane tai Cella -in he edttbeonte pursuit 
which said perspiration was incurred by the heat, and checked as | ae che overt on aol. svetiGed the whe a og —The Literary 
soon as he raised his body from the water into the colder region of | (yamacter Ilustrate wale vist of Men of Genius . 
the air. The order of nature must be reversed to prevent a man | ~ ‘ie ie ory . ee 
from taking cold under such circumstances. Now, reader, we will | JOHN Knox.—Thevet, writing of the affairs of Scotland, thus 
tell you howto take a bath. In the first place, if you have any speaks of this celebrated Scotch Reformer :—“ This Diaphorist, 
quarrel on hand, whip, or get whipped at once; tranquillity of | Who was fond of dissentions, was not contented to tread in the steps 
mind is all-important in rendering the warm bath beneficial. Walk | of Luther and of his master Calvin, who had lately redeemed him 
leisurely to the house of ablution, and disrobe yourself with mode- | ftom the gallies of Cupua, in which he had remained three years for 
rate haste. You may have the water hot enough to parboil you, his crimes, unlawful amours, and execrable whoredoms, and for his 
if you choose—that is left to your own taste. In with you, and to | dissolute living, and for having been convicted of parricide and 
beguile the time, you may read a newspaper or smoke a cigar ; murder, committed on the Archbishop of St Andrewes ;—this 
taking care, however, to keep the cigar above water. If you don’t, Simonist, who had been a Priest before in our Church, and fattened 
it will go out. In about half an hour, the water will cool to nearly | with benefices, which he sold for ready money, seeing he could not 
the temperature of the air, and you will have gone gradually and | prove his cause to be good, fell into the most horrid blasphemy in 
safely through half a dozen climates. You will have left the torrid | the world. First, he denied the power of God ; he preached openly 
for the temperate zone. Then let in the cold water very slowly, that virginity was no better than marriage ; and he induced aay 
almost drop by drop, and in the course of twenty minutes you will | devout wives and religious virgins to prostitute themselves,” &c, 
find yourself in a cold bath. Your pores will have closed grndually | &¢e.—Are not people, observes the judicious Bayle, that write with 
and moderately, your sensations will be exquisite during the process, | 50 little judgment, well qualified to make us question the truths 
and you will feel strength and elasticity in every limb. You emerge | they advance, supposing any such escape them ? 
from the cold water into the warmer air—dry your body thoroughly | —— 
with a coarse towel, and feel like a new man. It is an impossibility 
for you to take cold; if you do, you are at liberty to come and box 
our ears for giving you bad advice.—An American paper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friend R. and another Correspondent will ha ve seen that we correcied 
the error which they were good enough to point out. 

















512 THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


y An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 











The Tragedy of Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
KING RICHARD III. Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
(Br SHAKSPEARE]. Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, oe lhina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Edward the Fourth, Mrs FAUCIT. Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
Lady Anne, Miss FAUCIT. Duchess of York, Mrs Webster. Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c, 
King Henry. Mr Younge. Prince of Wales, Miss Chikini. John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Duke of York, Miss Poole. Duke of a Mr Thompson. Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, W illson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Duke of Glo’ter, Mr KEA Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE 
Earl of Oxford, Mr Howard. Lord ll Mr Hammerton. Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr COOPER. Earl of Richmond, Mr WALLACK. Hans, Mr O. SMITH. | : 
Lord Mayor, Mr Aner. Sir Robert Brackenbury, Mr Yarnold. Franzel, MrCharles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster 
Sir William Catesby, Mr Coo! Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Mr Cathie. Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 
Sir Walter Blunt, Mr Eaton. _ rn Mr J. Vining. Tyrrel, Mr Honner. an Pay Say ae eee Bes 
‘ R v . i as er which, a New Comic Burletta, calle< 
Previous to the Tragedy, Lindpainter’s Overture to ‘ Der Bergkonig. THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
ith the N Splendid Christm i i . Lady Courtall, Miss DALY. Grace Gaylove, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
eT ee ee + = Glgliesaainrmcemoee omens Sir Charles Courtall, Mr YATES. Sharp, Mr J. REEVE. 
DAVY JONES. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 


(By Mr W. Barrymore.) GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 


The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. [By Mr Buckstong]. 
. The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Ra sage p ANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, r BROWN. 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, D Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker. —IV, Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 


VII. Farm House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.- XI. View in Westmoreland.— 

Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 

Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, Old Ship Inn, Me rl XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 

1830, Witha New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur of Chancery.—X VII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XIV. The Diorama.— last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 

XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, IMustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFigewp. : : ° 

a pe’ Y T ” ony ‘ ry. . 

The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS | | ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The | 

| 








Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the | A Comic Burletta, called 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 





TE J 7; TWR r i 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands | THE H oO UR O} TWELVE, 
wide | : Flora, Mrs EDWIN. 
. —A Me amatic an * » New P: : ‘ asaniello. | Isabella, Miss Fitzwalter. Donna Francesca, Miss Stuart. 
Tomorrow—A Melo-dramatic Opera ; the New Pantomime ; and Masaniello Marquis Fernando, Mr Raymond. Don Sciprano, Mr W. VINING. 


| Pedro, Mr Knight, Nicolo, Cooper. Lopez, Mr Newcombe. Ambrose, Mr Coates. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


| After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 

| THE GRENADIER. 

[By H. Barty, Esq.) 

| Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 


The Tragedy of | Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
| After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
ALO. { 
wal | MIS-APPREHENSION, 
7 sone speoraaty . oe ¥ | Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 
i peg ad —. -EEuSLE : - — eaten | Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss Berresford. Frank Hartley, Vr Raymond. 
ae —_ ere EGE RTON Bart lo M a BLAN CHA R D “9 Thomas, Mr Cooper. Mone *y, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 
Philario, Mr aeaee, eines Falsetto Mr neg ia a A eg. ie at | Police Oticer, Mr Worrell. Shopmen, Messrs Young and Hutchinson. 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, ; Pietro, Me Taanour, r | To conclude with a Grand \llegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau, [Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Pt ‘ ue and Mr C. Dance.) 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘ Scipio.’ } Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
| Pandora, Madame \V ESTRIS. 


THE OM NIBUS. Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 


Aftcr which, a Farce, in one Act, called | Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
(By Ma Tain.] | IMMORTALS--OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 


2, Mie sizable Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. Ganymede, Miss Greener, : Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
sa acai the Dale “ Miss Jemima Damper, Min — ton. | Hope, Miss Langley Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, _ Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD. — Mr Dobbs, Mr BARTLEY. | Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, — Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY Pat Rooney, Mr POWER, | Esculapius, Mr Coates, = Somnus, Mr James, —— Mars, Mr Brougham, 

: ¥ | Cupid, Miss Jose *phine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called | Hercules, Mr Worrell, sdanementd Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. | — —_—-— 
[By Mr Farvey.|) rp 2A. 2 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. SU RK RI Y I I I KA I R I saad 
With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peaks.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 





Will be revived the celebrated Drama, entitled 


: . THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Harlequin,7Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. Dtence Miss M. C. POOLE “ 
Tomorrow— Cinderella ; and the Pantomime. Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 


Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, __Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
—— 7 Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Wr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
Theodore, Mr Webb, Piero, Mr Lee, Gentleman, Mr Tully, Keeper, Mr Hobbs. 


FRENCH PLAYS, After which, a Drama, entitled 5 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. eae 


[By W. T. Moncrier.) 














Lucille, Miss SOMERVILLE. Dame Lodoline Fontaine, Mrs VALE. 
In the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time | Mons. Fontaine, Mr VALE. Mons. Anselm, Mr Young. Courier, Mr Lee. 
in London. | Hilaire, Mr Edwin. 
mag ee oe Cyanes. | To conclude with, the Grand Serious Spectacle, in Two Acts, entitled 
AL 4 , z ¢ . aa OT ‘ORD? 1c 
M. LEPEINTRE, Ainé, du Theatre du Vaudeville. OBL: OR, THREE-FINGER’D JACK! 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par With the original Music, by the late Dr Arnold. 
ry - . ' Rosa, Madame Simon. Quashee’s Wife, Mrs Vale. Sam’s Wife, Miss Jordan. 
MALVINA A; OU, UN MARIAGE D’INC 'L INATION. Captain Orford, Mr Honor. Planter, Mr Almar. 
Vaudeville monveeu en Deux Actes, de M. Scaine. Overseer, Mr Edwin. Three-Finger’d Jack, Mr C. Hill. 
Malvina, Fille de M. Dubreuil, Mlle. St. Ange. Quashee, Mr T. Hill. Sam, Mr Asbury. Jonkanoo, Mr Grammer. 
Marie, Niéce de M. Dubreuil, Mademoiselle FLORVAL. Old Woman, Mr Webb. Officer, Mr r Lee. Tucky, Mademoiselle Rosier. 
Catherine, Femme de Charge et Gouvernante, Madame Baudin. ee ee 
JERVAL remplira le Role d’Arve d Dubreuil. ‘ : . <a ; ‘ 
M. Dubreuil, M. ST. AUBERT. M. de Barentin, Ami de la Maison, M. Alfred. | COBURG THEATRE.— Bon: aparte’s D« stiny— The Silver 
Suivi de la Premiére Représentation-de Knight—Jack Sheppard—. And Ali 
MADAME GREGOIRE. Halow Seen. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, de MM. Rocnerort et Durgury. ‘ r ry : rp r 
La Scéne est a Paris, en 1760. SapLer’s Wetts Tueatre.— The Wreck; or the 
Madame Grégoire, Cabareti¢re, Mlle. St. Ange. succane = ~cuin and 
Fanchette, Auvergnate, et Femme supposée de Benoit, Mademoiselle Eliza. Bucean | eer’s Bridal Harleq L 
Manon Giroux, Blanchisseuse, Mme. Gamard. Mariotte, Servante, Mile. Emma. other Goose—And Satisfiec 
On Fr inira prr a a —————— eee _—— pee een : 
LE CHATEAU DE MON ONCLE. Published by J. Queue, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to elias all books; 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Desaucier et Armanp. parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sok iby 
Laure, 4 Benen, rm ge ae Say armen = “~~ a Corra. J, Cuappet—Ervincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
MMe me (rrimardeau, trouvernaniec du 1ateau, acdame audin, Re, “Te 7.) Trent . eo ) »< 5 
Rose, Fille du Chateau, Mile. HERMINIE. 165 Regent street ; J.Firevp, 16 Air ste t, Piccadilly; Mansn, oat 
Le Baron de St. Val, M. Cloup. St. Ernest, Officier de Cavalerie, M. Alfred. Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Ok 
M. Grimardeau, Intendant du Chateau, M. Préval. Labrie, M. Arnaud. Lond street ; and by all Book-s:llers and Newsmen, 


Le Franc, Hussard, Domestique de St. Ernest, M.Gamard. Simon, M. Granyille. C, and W, Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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